ON  HUMOUR AND  SATIRE

abstracting from the serious side of things, contrives
to build up a world of his own, whose figures are all
grotesques, whose adventures are the happy adven-
tures of farce. Men fight, but only with foils; men
surfer, but only suffer indignities; it is all a pleasant
nursery tale, a relief to be able to turn to it when
your mind is jaded with the sour facts of real life.
Such, we fancy, is the true province of the Comic
Muse; and satire is an abuse of the function. The
satirist is like one who should steal his little boy's
water-pistol and load it with vitriol, and so walk
abroad flourishing it in men's faces. A treacherous
fellow, your satirist. He will beguile the leisure of
an Athenian audience, needing some rest, Heaven
knows, from the myriad problems of a relentless war
with powerful neighbours, by putting on a little play
called The Birds. Capital; we shall enjoy that. Two
citizens of Athens, so the plot runs, take wings to
themselves and set out to build a bird city, remote
from the daily instance of this subnubilar world.
Excellent! That is just what we wanted, a relief for
tired brains! And then, the fellow has tricked us,
it proves, after all! His city in the clouds is, after
all, only a parody of an Athenian colony, and the
ceremonies which attend its inauguration are a
burlesque, in the worst possible taste, of Athenian
colonial policy. We came here for a holiday, and
we are being treated to a sermon instead! No
wonder the Athenian audiences often refused the
first prize to Aristophanes. Skip twenty-one cen-
turies, and find yourself in the times of the- early
Georges. There has been a great vogue, of late, for
descriptions of travel in strange countries; and now
(they are saying in the coffee-hauses) the Dean of
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